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BOSTON FOLLOWS THROUGH 
WITH ITS FOLLOW-UP 


OR MORE THAN thirty years the De- 
© sateen of Vocational Guidance of 
the Boston Public Schools has been follow- 
ing-up graduates of the Public High and 
Latin Schools one year after graduation. 
It has evolved its procedure for carrying on 
this study through experiment and fre- 
quent revision. 


Value of the “follow-up”. The informa- 
tion gathered in the process shows to what 
extent the graduates are continuing on 
the job or in college along the lines for 
which the school had fitted them. It 
shows the individual schools the directions 
in which its graduates are heading, and 
paves the way for occasional shifts in 
curriculum emphasis. The results, taken 
from year to year, reflect developing trends 
in employment as well as in the demand 
for higher education. Furthermore, it 
brings the record of the individual gradu- 
ate up to date, an essential step if he ever 
avails himself of further guidance or place- 
ment service. The technique itself, direct 
contact, serves to remind the individual 
that the services of the department are still 
open to him. Many graduates, at one time 
or another, turn to the Central Office for 
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further educational and vocational guid- 
ance and placemeni. 


The questionnaire. Early in the spring, 

somewhat less than a year after graduation, 
each graduate receives in the mail a brief, 
easy-to-answer questionnaire printed on a 
return post card. He is asked to give, if he 
is working, the name of his employer, the 
nature of his job, the length of time on 
the job, and the wages received. If he is 
attending evening school, he is asked to 
state the type of school. If he has gone on 
to higher education, he is asked to name 
the school or college, and the type and 
length of course. In an effort to overcome 
— reluctance to putting personal in- 
ormation on a post card, graduates are 
asked not to sign their names. The cards 
are numbered before mailing for identifi- 
cation purposes. 


The returns. Because the graduates learn 
about the follow-up study during their 
senior year, a certain amount of coopera- 
tion is assured at the outset. A return of 
50 per cent of the first mailing is not un- 
usual,. The second mailing may raise the 
return to 70 per cent. The remaining 30 
per cent are reached by telephone, through 








ASCA Membership Doubles in One Year 


THE VIGOROUS GROWTH in ASCA membership during the current year 
indicates the health of this young organization and its tremendous potential 
for further growth in the years immediately ahead. 

The ASCA membership goal for this year was fixed by the APGA member- 
ship committee at 458 members. This represented our share of the APGA 
goal of 10,000 members. As of April 1, 1954, ASCA boasted approved mem- 
bership numbering 565, or 23 per cent over our goal and more than 24% times 
our membership for last year. This makes ASCA third in size among the 
five divisions of APGA. 

Probably the most effective recruitment method in our growth has been the 
effort of the individual member to carry the word to professional colleagues 
qualified for ASCA membership. No other method is so effective as the personal 
invitation, and no other method represents better the ASCA program of bringing 
together professional guidance workers with common interests and objectives. 
By this method alone an active membership ensures the continued growth 
of the organization. 

The efforts of state and regional chairmen have produced striking results 
in some areas, Creating and maintaining an effective organization of state 
and regional chairmen is a Gargantuan task, and credit is due to previous 
membership chairmen Ed Roeber and Doug Blocksma for their work toward 
this end. Volunteers to assist state chairmen already functioning or to serve 
as state chairman where none now functions will greatly expedite our efforts 
in this phase of the membership work. Let’s all do a bit toward recruitment! 
—Doucias D. Dittenseck, Membership Chairman. 








brothers and sisters still in school, or by 
direct visits to the homes and industry. 
During the past six years the average of 
“no response” cases was less than .3 per 
cent. In another 1.2 per cent of the total 
cases the graduates and their families had 
moved to addresses unknown. Reliable 
data, therefore, were obtained from an 
average of 98.5 per cent of the graduates 
during the past six years, a demonstration 
of the thoroughness of the study. 


Summarization of data. Three different 
uses are made of the information contained 
in the returns. (1) The appropriate entries 
for each individual are made on his Per- 
sonal Inventory, a record which was begun 
for him in high school and is now on file in 
the Central Office. (2) The class record 
for each school is summarized, and each 
headmaster provided with a copy of the 
summary for his school. This summary 
shows the distribution of graduates in five 
categories, each of which contains several 
subdivisions. The first, Day Schools and 
Colleges, shows in its 10 subdivisions the 
type of schools attended. Under each ty 
appear the name of the institutions and the 
number attending. The second category, 
Working, contains 11 subdivisions under 
which the reported jobs are listed. Job 
titles appearing in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles are used. The third con- 
tains eight classifications to account for 
those not properly classified elsewhere, such 
as cases of illness, unemployment or death. 
The fourth includes the six branches of 
the armed services. The fifth shows the 
number attending evening schools, broken 
down in the same manner as the number at- 
‘tending day schools and colleges. 


The comprehensive report. (3) The last 
step in the treatment of data is the compila- 
tion of a master report covering the grad- 
uates of all schools throughout the city. 
This report shows the distribution for each 
school as reported in the summaries de- 
scribed above and the combined totals for 
each of the five categories and their major 
subdivisions. It shows, also, the preceding 
five year average for each item, a conven- 
ience in making comparisons or determin- 
ing trends. This master report is repro- 
duced in quantity for distribution to 
schools, the administrative staff, and to 
all who are interested in what becomes of 
Boston’s high school graduates.—ARNOLD 
L. Gantey, Staff Member, Department 
of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public 
Schools. 





here is how we do it 


PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Orientation 


Helping Parents: Parents as well as 
pupils need information and understanding 
of high school, particularly at the transi- 
tion point from elementary to secondary 
grades. The Chicago schools have devel- 
oped several means of communication with 
parents at this time. 


Our booklet, What Next For the 8A 
Graduate ?, describes both the various high 
school programs and the processes involved 
in choosing a program as a. result of self- 
appraisal. This booklet is addressed to 
the student: it becomes his property and he 
takes it home for his parents to read also. 
They thus have the basic printed informa- 
tion first hand. 


Another method of reaching parents is 
our Parent Interview Day. Here parents 
and pupils have the opportunity to hold 
private conferences with representatives 
from the three kinds of high schools. These 
interviews take place in the elementary 
school on the same day that the elementary 
adjustment teacher explains the contents 
of the child’s cumulative folder to him and 
his parent, also in a private interview. Thus 
these first two phases of our program, group 
guidance and counseling, concentrate upon 
personal educational planning problems in 
articulation and are directed to the parent 
as well as to the child. 


Our third means of communication with 
parents, a series of folders addressed to 
them, concentrates on certain understand- 
ings about high school. Many parents have 
had no public high school experience of 
their own; times have changed since those 
who had were in school; and none of them 
regarded high school from the adult point 
of view when they were students. We have, 
therefore, a responsibility to interpret some 
of high school’s potentialities to them. 

One folder is called High School Will Be 
Different. It outlines some of the “new” 
situations freshmen will meet, some prob- 
lems they will have to solve, special services 
within the high school designed to help 
with adjustment, and specific ways for 
parents to help students with their study 
habits. 


High School Is a Job draws various 
parallels between high school and employ- 
ment. It lists factors in success and satis- 
faction on the job and specific ways in 
which high school gives pertinent experi- 
ence. This folder also shows ways in 
which parents can help young people get 
the most in work experience from their 
school activities. 

The most recent folder, High School 
Should Be Fun, was designed as a com- 
anion piece to the second. Elements of 
seth are listed, and experiences in 
high school which give opportunity for 
fulfillment of the needs which compose 
“happiness” are suggested. Hazards to 
happiness are cited, and positive sugges- 
tions to parents are again included. 

The elementary school principals dis- 
tribute the folders to parents personally on 


Parent Interview Day as another tangible 
link between the two school levels. They 
are given out after individual counseling 
when the actual transition to high school 
is about to take place. Then parents want 
information about the new school. Parents 
can read and study the folders at their 
leisure and find in them, we hope, con- 
structive helps in developing adolescent 
attitudes—BLANCHE B. Pautson, Super- 
visor, Bureau of Counseling Services, Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 


Two Birds—One Stone: All counselors 
realize the urgent need for orientation of 
new pupils. New teachers in a school— 
especially if they are inexperienced teach- 
ers—have just as urgent a need for orienta- 
tion. Indeed, their need may be even more 
desperate since their professional future 
is dependent upon the'r success in this 
new situation. Certainly the first days and 
first weeks of a new teacher in a new school 
are times of nervous strain. 


I believe that the counseling staff, or the 
counselor in a smaller school, are the 
logical ones to assume responsibility for 
the orientation of new teachers. Usually 
the principal will be glad to delegate this 
responsibility, officially, to the counselors. 


The newcomer on the faculty should un- 
derstand the purposes and functioning of 


the counseling staff and the relationship 


between the teacher and the counselor in 
the guidance program. It might be pointed 
out to the newcomer, in a most diplomatic 
way, that the counselors sometimes counsel 


_teachers as well as pupils and are happy 


to do so if requested. 


We suggest that the counselors be hosts 
at a coffee hour (or coke hour—or tea) in 
honor of the new faculty members. This 
should be in addition to, not instead of, 
the program for acquainting them with the 
faculty as a whole. The atmosphere of the 
gathering should be highly informal, but 
the newcomers should understand the dual 
purpose: (1) to help orient them to the 
new situation and (2) to help them to 
serve more effectively as staff members by 
virtue of their understanding of the guid- 
ance program which exists ultimately, of 


‘course, for the service of the individual 


pupils. Obviously, if the dual purpose is 
to be realized, the coffee hour must be 
followed by much informal individual at- 
tention to the newcomer during the first 
few months of the school year. Informal, 
but definitely planned so that no newcomer | 
will be forgotten. Also another coffee 
hour might be held just prior to the end of 
the first marking period when newcomers 
may be having some tough problems. 

In those comparatively rare instances 
when a new teacher is employed during 
the school year a program such as this is 
imperative. 

The pessimistic counselor might say that 
this method ‘of interpreting the guidance 
program to faculty members could require 
many, many years to accomplish its end. 
However, if only 4 or 5 per cent of the 
faculty is new each year and if a thorough 
job is done with these people, then 20 or 
25 per cent of the faculty may become 
imbued with the guidance spirit in five 
years. Also, at least some of these new- 
comers, regardless of their age, will turn 
out to be leaders on the faculty and will 
influence the thinking of the faculty mem- 
bers who have been reached only partially 
or not at all by the counselors themselves. 
—Douc.ass Brown, School of Education, 
Boston University. 








High School Helps in Teacher Recruitment 


ABOUT TEN YEARS AGO the administration and the guidance people at the 
Garden City High School got together to discuss our part in the teacher training 
program. As a result, and with the cooperation of our two elementary schools, 
we inaugurated a program which has been profitable to students and schools alike. 


In the Spring of his junior year each student interested in the teacher training 
program works with the guidance advisor to plan his senior year schedule. His 
credits are checked, and if he can take a light schedule he is placed for three 
consecutive periods of 41 minutes each at a grade school. He may elect to 
work for one or two semesters, and he may designate the area or grade in 
which he is interested. The guidance advisor calls the principal of the grade 
school to arrange for the placement of the senior high student in the Fall 
of the year. ' y 


At the beginning of his senior year the student reports to the school nearest 
his home. He gets his assignment to work under the supervision of a classroom 
teacher. At the end of three periods at the grade school, the student returns 
to high school and follows his regular schedule for the completion of his 
high school units. - 


In connection with his work at the grade schools, the student meets with 
his High School guidance advisor to select cases for study. He submits a term 
paper to her at the end of the semester period. 

In the ten years that this practice has been followed we have had 32 assign- 
ments, Of the 32 assignments 5 decided that teaching was not for them. 


We find that the elementary school principals and teachers are enthusiastic, 
and the students deem it a privilege to be able to participate. The program 
owes its success to our teachers, from the kindergarten through the 7th grade, 
who have given their time and interest to helping these young people make a 
vocational choice.—Amy R. H. Bices, Director of Guidance, Garden City High 
School, New York. 











Follow-Up 


Tucson’s Little Suzy: An old folk song 
goes like this: 

Where, oh where is dear little Suzy? 

Way down yonder in the paw paw patch! 

The whereabouts of dear little Suzy, 
Mary, Johnnie, Willie and some two hun- 
dred other children in Tucson, Arizona 
are a real concern to the Department of 
Guidance and Counseling. They graduate 
from junior high schools each spring but 
fail to appear the following fall to register 
at Tucson Senior High School. The Coun- 
selors want to know just which paw paw 
patch Suzy is in and why! 

The second verse of this little ditty ad- 
monishes: “Come on, boys, and let’s go 
_ find her!” So, in the fall of 1952 when 

184 out of a class of 1,264 “little Suzys” 
didn’t appear at the portals of Tucson 


Senior High a fair sized search party was * 


organized to “go find her,” and find her 
we did! Then in the fall of 1953, with a 
year’s experience behind us, we set out 
to find the 190 out of a class of 1,399 who 
failed to appear. Where do you suppose 
they were? The table below reveals the 
secret. 

No. No. 
Cause of Drop-out 1952 1953 
Moved away 122 
Joined armed forces 1 
Ti- Decesesd 3 
Married 7 
Private or Parochial 
School 11 
Working 27 
Staying home -..................... 19 











Totals 184 190 


The sixty-four dollar question is how 
can we persuade Suzy that gathering knowl- 
edge in high school is more important 
than “picking up paw paws—way down 
yonder in the paw paw patch?” 

That’s a job for teachers, principals, 
counselors and parents; and all parties con- 
cerned are working on it. We hope that 
year by year Tucson High School wins in 
the battle with the paw paws.—Joe M. 
Younc, Coordinator of Guidance and Coun- 
seling, Tucson, Arizona, 





Send for Seymour’s Speeches: “Co- 
ordination Between Secondary and College 


Counselors in the Orientation of New Stu-- 


dents” and “Development and Coordina- 
tion of Pupil Personnel Services” are the 
topics of two addresses delivered by How- 
ard C. Seymour, Superintendent-Elect, Pub- 
lic Schools, Rochester, New York. What 
Dr. Seymour has to say is of particular 
‘interest to counselors and administrators. 
Convention press services makes it pos- 
sible for us to offer copies of these two 
addresses for $.20 each. Send money and 
request to: T, J. Kuemmerlein, Director, 
Department of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Material Wanted: The School Coun- 
selor needs your contribution. Send your 
story about “how we do it” to Bess Day, 
Editor, 415 East 8th Street, Michigan City, 
Indiana, or to any member of the Edi- 
torial Board listed on page 4. 








Know Your Officers 


Tueopore J. KueEMMERLE!IN, Director, 
Department of Pupil Personnel, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, is the new 
president of ASCA. He has been 
an elementary and secondary school 
teacher, elementary school principal, 
and technical high school vice-principal 
in Milwaukee for the last 25 years. 
His hobbies and interests in mechanics 
and athletics led him into many years 
of coaching and part time work in the 
personnel field in industry. 


For the past seven years Mr. Keum- 
merlein has been identified with the 
development of guidance and child wel- 
fare services in Milwaukee. He has 
been vice-president of ASCA and 
ASCA Program Chairman for the 
past two conventions, past president of 
the Milwaukee Branch of NVGA and 


past president of the Upsilon Field . 


Chapter of Phi Delta.Kappa, honorary 
educational. fraternity. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Interprofessional 
Institute, the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation and the NEA. In 1949 Mr. 
Kuemmerlein served as chairman of 


‘the NVGA Nominations and Elec- 


tions Committee. He is married and 
the father of two girls. 


Epwarp Lanpy, President-Elect, has 
been in the guidance field since 1935 
when he was first appointed as a 
teacher-counselor in the North Quincy 
High School, Quincy, Mass. Active in 
NVGA affairs at both branch and na- 
tional levels, was Treasurer of A 
and a member of the editorial board 
of Occupations. Dr. Landy is also a 
Fellow of APA's Division of Counsel- 
ing Psychology. 

After brief experience as Head Coun- 
selor at the North Quincy High School, 
he became Principal of the High School 
at Abington, Mass. In 1941 he was 
appointed Director of Guidance in 
Mont-Clair High School, New Jersey. 
In 1947 he came to Newton, Mass., as 
Director of the Division of Counseling 
Services, 


In addition to his Newton duties, Dr. 
Landy is a Lecturer at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. He has 
taught also at the University of Maine, 
New York University of Maine, New 
York University, and the Mont-Clair 
State Teachers’ College of New Jersey. 
He has written for the Professional jour- 
nals, is co-author of the high school 
test, Occupations Today, and books and 
manuals on follow-up studies. He is 
married and has a thirteen year old boy. 


Rut C. Penty, Secretary-Treasurer, 
is a former tuigh school English teacher 
and Dean of Girls, Battle Creek High 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan. She is 
now Director of Counseling and Re- 


search, Battle Creek High School, a’ 


position she has held 1949-52, On 
sabbatic leave during 1953-54 to com- 
plete doctoral work in Student Per 
sonnel Administration at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, she receiver 
her degree in June. 


Miss Penty is active in various pro- 
fessional organizations. She has served 
as President, Southwestern Michigan 
Guidance Association; President, Mich- 
igan Deans Association 1949-51; Presi- 
dent, Battle Creek Branch, A.A.U.W., 
1949-50; and is a member of Pi Lamba 
Theta and Kappa Delta Pi. 








General and Special 
Leadership Training: Elkhart High 


_ School recognizes many student organiza- 


tions as a part of its educational program. 
In the activities of the Student Council, 
Girls’ League, Boys’ League, publications, 
home room, clubs, assemblies and class or- 
ganizations, boys and girls receive a better 
understanding of classmates and training 
in citizenship, practice creative thinking, 
and share in making the school program 
more effective and more meaningful. 


To supplement training by sponsors, we 
offer a special training program for stu- 
dent leaders, both officers and committee 
chairmen. 


Immediately after the election of officers, 
we call a meeting of the newly chosen lead- 
ers. Here the principal gives a statement 

“of our belief in the value of student activi- 
ties, our plan for training, and the roles 
which a student leader plays with his class- 
mates, school and community. 


A series of meetings follow. Treasurers 
meet with the Business Manager for the 
City Schools where materials (all in large 
brown envelopes) are distributed and pro- 
cedure for reliable work are carefully out- 
lined. Secretaries meet three times to learn 
their general duties and how to write inter- 
esting and meaningful reports. Teachers 
from the English Depaxtment or the Busi- 
ness Department are asked to help. Presi- 
dents study their functions; their role with 
members (leadership, psychology of dis- 
tribution of work, and honor) ; techniques 
for “knowing” their members and appoint- 


ing committees; parliamentary procedure;—— 


their relationship to the sponsor; student 
publications and other sources for pro- 
grams. Vice-presidents sometimes meet 
with the presidents. In addition, they learn 
how to build a program, since this is 
usually their responsibility. Social Chair- 
men meet about three times during the fall 
to discuss the implications of a social event. 
The librarian demonstrates books, fitness, 
and records related to planning successful 
social functions. At some meetings mem- 
bers actually plan a social function. The 
group also learns games and dances. The 
City Director of Recreation and Parks 
helps with this program. 


The teacher of speech, the librarian and 
a guidance worker always contribute to 
the meetings and sponsors share their ex- 
periences from years to year. 


During the remainder of the year, the 
subjects for meetings depend on needs as 
expressed by the boys and girls and their 
sponsors. _How to plan an agenda and 
courtesies to a speaker have been among 
the many special problems brought up by 
the students.—Auprey B. Russet, Direc- 
tor of Pupil Personnel, Elkhart City 
Schools, Indiana. 


1955 Convention Plans: During the re- 
cent APGA Convention, several special in- 
terest groups held seminars. ASCA has 
extended a special invitation to the groups 
composed of city directors of guidance and 
elementary school counselors to join with 
us in planning for their meetings next year 
in Chicago. The dates are April 3 to 7. 
Plan now to be with us there. 








OFFICERS OF A.S.C.A. 


President: T. J. Kuemmertetn, Direc- 
tor, Department of Pupil Personnel, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Wis. 

President-Elect: Eowarp Lanpy, Direc- 
tor, Division of Counseling Services, 
Newton Public Schools, Mass. 

Secretary-Treasvrer: RutH C. PEnry, 
Director, Counseling and Research, 
Battle Creek High School, Mich. 

Board of Governors: 

A. A. Atporivce, Supervisor of Guid- 

ance, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

J. Carter Parkes, Counselor, Belton, 
ex. 

- Joe M. Younc, Coordinator of Guid- 

ance and Counseling, Tucson, Ariz. 
Bess Day, Director of Guidance, 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Tuomas D. Ginn, Director of Guid- 
ance, Boston, Mass. 


The School Counselor Editorial’ 
Board 

Bess Day, Editor, 415 E. 8th Street, 
Michigan City, Ind. 

N. Harry Camp, Jr., Supervisor of 
Guidance, Baltimore County, 

Watrter Gutterson, Director of Guid- 
ance, Welmouth, Mass. 

Anna Meeks, Director of Guidance, 
Baltimore County, Md 

Harry SMALLENBURG, Director of Re- 
search and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 

Sara Eben, Production Editor. 











Convention Notes: Those of us who 
found it possible to go to Buffalo wished 
that every ASCA member could have been 
present to share the help and inspiration 
we received from our meetings. Sere are 
‘afew noles on ihe piuceedings: a 
Business Meeting: At 9:00 a.m., Tues- 
day, April 13, some forty ASCA members 
gathered to voice their interest in and sug- 
gestions for their organization. 

The new constitution, which was sent 
ito you recently, was adopted. The new 
constitution extends membership to per- 
sons not employed in elementary or secon- 
dary schools, but whose employment is pri- 
marily concerned with the provision or 
improvement of guidance services in 
schools. Associate members will not be 
eligible to vote, hold office, or serve on 
committees. 


General Session: “Coordination between 
Secondary and College Counselors in the 
‘Orientation of New Students,” 10:30 a.m., 
Lines April 13 (Joint with ACPA and 
SPATE). Many of the conflicts that now 
exist in bridging the gap between’ high 
school and collegescan be reduced by the 


application in the elementary grades of the 
following guidance services: 


1. The elementary guidance person help- 
ing classroom teachers increase their skill 
in understanding and interpreting the per- 
sonal, health, social, and emotional prob- 
lems of their pupils. 

2. Initiating parent study groups to 
effect a closer working relationship between 
home and school. 


3. The elementary guidance worker 
screening children for referral to agencies 
and other more specialized personnel. 


4, The elementary guidance person as- 
sisting in the development of good cumu- 
lative records; emphasizing educational 
orien‘ation to the secondary grades; often 
assuming responsibility for the testing 
program. 


At the secondary level, pre-college guid- 
ance should begin in the ninth grade. For 
effective counseling, both students and par- 
ents must become involved. The parent- 
pupil conference is a good technique for 
this program. 

College activities designed to bring about 
functional coordination between secondary 
and college counselors include: 


1. The principal-freshman conference. 
This brings secondary counselors and prin- 
cipals to the campus for informal round- 
table discussion with university representa- 
tives about six weeks after the beginning 


of the autumn term. Time is spent in. 


planned interviews with former students 
who entered college that term. 
2. The area guidance council. All secon- 
‘dary represéntatives in ‘the region meet at 
the college for periodic discussion with 
college counselors. 
3. Weekly discussions for high school 
students interested in college, sponsored 
by YMCA or other community agency. 


4. College guidance clinics. These pro- 
vide training for college and high school 
counselors and show specific means of 
cooperation. ' Peres 


5. Career day handbooks and college 
‘day handbooks. 


6. Use of upperclass student leaders on 
orientation teams to help new students 
adjust to college life. 

7. Grade reports provided to highschools 
sending students to the college. . 


Address: “Tea and Sympathy vs. Realistic 
Guidance for the Gifted,” by Dr. Horace 
Mann, State University of N. y. College for 
Teachers, Buffalo; at the General Session, 
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1:30 p.m., Tuesday, April .13. 

- Current curricula were likened to race 
tracks on which the child is expected to 
run through a series of educational hurdles, 
i.e., social studies, language arts, health 
education, and the arts. The gifted run 
on the same track but at an accelerated 
speed; the only challenge the gifted have 
had is to run more races. 

To remedy this situation, the gifted 
should have different developmental’ cur- 
ricula which might be expressed in three 
words: dilemma, decision, and translation. 
Within this triad is the essence of the 
guidance process. The goals of guidance 
are: to help evaluate certain pivotal di- 
lemmas for the individual; to assist the in- 
dividual in making a decision of most 
value for him; to help the individual 
translate his decision into action. 


Address: “The Organization and Admin- 

‘istration of Guidance Services in Secon- 
dary Schools,” by Dr. Howard C. Seymour, 
Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools, at the 
General Session, 1:30 p.m., Wednesday, 
April 14. 

Four areas have top priority in the or- 
ganization and administration of guidance: ° 
counseling, group instruction on guidance 
topics, cumulative records, and adminis- 
trative support. ; 

1. Every school should provide counsel- 
ing for each pupil. For continuous and de- 
velopmental counseling, the counselor 
should carry his group for at least three 
years. Counselors are staff personnel and 
have no line authority over teachers; nor 
should teachers refer their discipline prob- 
lems to counselors. 

2. Group instruction on guidance topics 
can be included as guidance units in the 
core program; special subject teachers 
should stress vocational, educational, dis- 
ciplinary, and consumer implications of 
the material. 

3. Cumulative records should be compre- 
hensive and extend from kindergarten to 
college. Records should be efficiently man- 
aged and available to all staff members. 


4, Successful guidance programs require 
enthusiastic endorsement by principal and - 
superintendent, and delegation of proper 
counseling responsibility to guidance per- 
sonnel. Counselors should be included in 
school planning and curricular revision. 
Because a successful counselor must be a 
successful teacher (with two certificates), 
and because he must spend additional time 
at his tasks, a differential ot $200 to $500 
is recommended. . 7 
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